She was a school teacher and 
residen? of Sullivan County, 
Indiana. I would like an obitu- 
ary for her. Catherine “Cassie” 
Adcock Medaris died in 1941 in 
Sullivan, Sullivan County. | 
would like her month and day 
of death and an obituary. Clara 
Adcock died in 1925. She was 
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When Terre Haute’s profes- 
sional baseball team won the 
inaugural Three-I League crown 
in 1901 behind the magic pitch- 
ing of Mordecai “Three Finger” 
Brown, community euphoria 
was palpable. 

Twenty years later, however, 
the city still had not won anoth- 
er league title. 

It was not for want of trying. 
The 1902 team finished a close 
second to Rockford, fil, the 
home of Albert G. Spalding, 
baseball and sporting goods pio- 
neer. 

Terre Haute abandoned the 
Three-I League in 1903 for the 
“new Central League” Its first 
season in the loop was hardly a 
success. Though Terre Haute fin- 
ished in seventh place, the roster 
included some intriguing names. 

Branch Rickey, 21-year-old 
Ohio Wesleyan College catcher 
and baseball team captain, made 
his pro baseball debut in a Terre 
Haute uniform at Athletic Park 
on June 23, 1903. Brother 
Ephraim also made the Terre 
Haute roster that season. 

Rickey was ready for the 
Class B Central League. Within 
two weeks, Branch was assigned 
by Terre Haute to Lemars of the 
Class D lowa-South Dakota 
League. 

Now enshrined in the Nation- 
al Baseball Hall of Fame, Rickey 
had a modest major league 
career with the St. Louis Browns 
and the New York Yankees. 
However, as president and man- 
ager of the St. Louis Cardinals 
between 1917 and 1925, he 
invented the batting cage and 
established the first farm system 
in history to groom prospects. 

Then, as president and gener- 
al manager of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers i in 1945, “The Mahat- 
ma” signed versatile UCLA ath- 
lete Jackie Robinson to a base- 
ball contract. Robinson first 
played with Montreal, Brooklyn's 
International League farm club. 
» Frank “Mum” Warrender, a 
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Jolin WW. Jahns W. 
Sarah, David M, and Martha. 


Ann Scott. The oldest daughter, 
Elizabeth Scott, married an 
All/Aul. The youngest daughter, 
Martha Ann Scott, married Tem- 
ple Smith. They had a daughter 
named Gertrude Smith. Martha 
Smith’s death record stated she 


native of hee who manu- 
factured cigars in Terre Haute 
during the offseason, took over 
field duties in 1904. Gabby 
Street, later a catcher and color 
commentator for Harry Caray 
on Cardinals radio broadcasts, 
was one of his top players. 

Fred Smith, a pitcher for the 
Cincinnati Reds in 1907, won 16 
games that 
season as the 
Tots finished 
second behind 
Fort Wayne in 
the pennant 
race. 

Terre 
| Haute’s Central 
League teams 
struggled after 
1904, rarely 
finishing in the 
top echelon 
though fielding 
players like 
catcher Eugene 
“Bubbles” Har- 
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grave, 1926 National League bat- 


ting champion who hit .310 in 
12 years in the majors; Paul 
Cobb, Ty's younger brother; and 
Joey Evers, brother of the Chica- 
go Cubs’ Johnny Evers of Tin- 
ker-to-Evers-to-Chance fame. 

In 1915, Terre Haute manag- 
er Rufus Wellington “Lefty” 
Gilbert inked Terre Haute native 
Art Nehf, a star athlete at Wiley 
High School and Rose Poly, to a 
contract. 

Nehf made an instant impact, 
winning 19 games as Terre 
Haute made a valiant but futile 
pennant bid. Art soon became 
one of the finest southpaws in 
baseball, winning 188 games 
during his spectacular 15-year 
major league career. 

Gilbert also earned an impor- 
tant niche in local sports lore 
upon assuming football and bas- 
ketball coaching duties at Rose 
Poly. 

World War I imposed a 
embargo on local minor 
league baseball during 1917 
and 1918. When Jony J. Cleary 
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daughter ot James Scott. By 
1860, Temple’s parents were 
apparently both deceased. Tem- 
ple was found on the 1860 cen- 
sus, age 20, in Owen County, liv- 
ing with Elias and Mary Scott. If 
you have information on this 
family, please contact Coleen 
ogren 550 eije St, Lan- 


and Ross Harriott reorganized 
the Terre Haute Baseball Club 
after the war, they successfully 
sought to re-enlist it in the 
Three-] League. 

The decision made sense. 
Since first entering a team in a 
professional baseball league in 
1884, Terre Haute had won one 
“Two-! League” (IIlinois-Indiana) 
title in 1889 and the 1901 
Three-] League (Ilinois-Indiana- 
lowa) championship. 

To further “assure” success, 
Cleary asked Three Finger 
Brown, retired after a Hall of 
Fame career in Chicago, to be 
playing manager. Brown accept- 
ed, posting a 16-6 pitching 
record during 1919. Unfortunate- 
ly,, when Brown was not pitch- 
ing, the Highlanders floundered, 
finishing next-to-last. 

Cleary and Harriott con- 
vinced Brown to return in 1920, 
officially naming the team “The 
Browns” The change brought lit- 
tle improvement. When Brown 
retired as field manager on July 
1, Charles Oberta and Howard 
Daringer - manager of the . 
Bloomington (Ill) Bloomers in 
1916 and 1917 - successively 
assumed the reins. The Browns 
finished seventh. Three Finger 
became assistant baseball coach 
at Indiana University. 

The 1921 Three-I League sea- 
son was exciting. Moline won 
the title after challenges from 
the Rockford Rox, Terre Haute 
Tots and Peoria Tractors. 

Warren Giles, then in his 
third year as president of the 
Moline Plowboys, became presi- 
dent of the National League 30 
years later and Earle Mack, son 
of the legendary Connie Mack, 
was Moline’s manager. Giles 
also is in the Hall of Fame. 

The Terre Haute Coals’ suc- 
cess in 1921 was largely credited 
to the efforts of playing manager 
Bob Coleman, a native of Hunt- 
ingburg who spent three years 
in the majors as a catcher with 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland 
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Mine explosion in Sullivan. 
Some connecting surnames 
include Dollahan, Rusher, York, 
Caughey, Hubbard, and Sum- 
mers. Please contact Cathy 
Slater, 2483 Summerwood Ln, 
Greenwood, IN 46143, e-m 
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between 1913 and 1916. 

With Coleman returning in 
1922, local fans were optimistic. 
At meetings in Chicago during 
February, the league was 
revamped. Danville, II. and 
Decatur, Ill. replaced Rock Island 
and Cedar Rapids in the eight- 
team league, saving travel 
expenses. 

Coleman spent the winter in 
Mobile with the St. Louis 
Browns organization, scouting 
pitching prospects and teaching 
catchers. After a successful 1921 
season under Coleman, “Big 
Jim” Elliott, a St. Louis native, 
was eager to return to Terre 
Haute. 

“He ought to burn up the 
Three-I next season,” Coleman 
wrote to Cleary. “I will have 
plenty of time down here to 
show him some needed tricks of 
the trade and I'll bring him 
north a winner. Give him a 
curve ball and he'll stand ‘em all 
on their heads” 

Bill Toy, groundskeeper at 
Terre Haute’s Athletic Park dur- 
ing 1921, was rehired and 
instructed to start working on 
the diamond as soon as weather 
permitted. 

Meanwhile, Toy finished sec- 
ond in a contest to submit a 
140-game schedule beginning 
May 2 and ending Sept. 10 with 
the fewest travel miles among 
the eight teams. Edward E. Pier- 
son, a Bloomington, Ill. sports- 
writer, was the winner 
announced at the March 14 
Chicago conclave with 25,276 
miles, almost 7000 less than 
traveled in 1921. 

On March 26, President 
Cleary announced that 36 play- 
ers, including 12 members of 
the 1921 team, would report to 
Athletic Park for tryouts on 
April. 9. The list included 18 
pitchers, including 22-year-old 
Charlie Root of Middletown, 
Ohio, and Elliott. 

Continued next week. 
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This extensive volume was 
originally published in 1952 by 
‘the Smithsonian Institution's 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 
It encompasses every known 
tribe in North America from 
upper Canada, Greenland and 
Alaska, through the lower 48 
states, and culminating in Mex- 
ico, Central America and the 
islands of the Caribbean. It 


When April 9, 1922 arrived, 
only 20 of 36 original roster 
players reported to Terre Haute 
Coals manager Bob Coleman at 
team headquarters in the Hotel 
Filbeck. 

Several other roster 
players were under contract and 
expected to arrive soon. Yet put- 
ting together a minor league 
team 85 years ago was not easy. 

Until former Terre Haute 
player Branch Rickey originated 
“the farm system” idea as gener- 
al manager of the St. Louis Car- 
dinals in 1926, each team at 
every level was on its own. A 
league salary cap was the only 
criterion separating one league 
from another. 

Rickey's farm system idea 
was opposed by Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis, baseball's first com- 
missioner, and most of the 16 
major league owners. ` 

There were six minor league 
levels. The highest was Class 
AAA, consisting of ihe Pacific 
Coast League, American Associa- 
tion and International League. 

Though there were changes 
in membership in all leagues 
from time to time, the Pacific 
Coast League included many 
teams now identified with the 
major leagues: Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, San Diego 
and Oakland. Sacramento, Port- 
land and Hollywood were other 
communities hosting a team. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kansas 
City, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Toledo and Columbus 
were consistent constituents of 
the American Association. 

Baltimore, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Toronto, Montreal, Newark, 
Providence and Jersey City usu- 
ally were identified with and a 
part of the International League. 

There were two Class AA 
leagues and three Class A 
leagues in 1922. The Class AA 
Southern Association generally 
included Atlanta, New Orleans, 


lUCaUuil, dtait- 
ing with a listing of all Indian 
groups who lived, hunted, or 
otherwise had a connection to 
that state. The tribal listing is 
followed by sections on “con- 
nections” (origin of a tribal 
name and its connection to a 
larger linguistic group), “loca- 
tion” (the areas within the state 
and adjoining states occupied 
by a tribe), “subdivisions” 
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1922's Championship Three-I League Season (Part Il) 


Memphis, Little Rock, Mobile, 
Birmingham and Chattanooga. 

Houston, Dallas, San Antonio, 
Fort Worth, Galveston, Beau- 
mont and Wichita Falls usually 
constituted the Class AA Texas 
League. 

Macon, Savannah, Columbus 
(Ga), Montgomery, Augusta, 
Asheville, Columbia (S.C), Char- 
lotte, Greenville and Charleston 
generally are identified with the 
Class A South 
Atlantic . 
League, 
referred to as 
“The Sally 
League. “ 

The Class A 
Western 
League usually 
included 
Omaha, Des 
Moines, Wichi- 
ta, Tulsa, Sioux 
City, Okla- 
homa City, Lin- 
coln and 
Pueblo. 

The Central 
League, the Class A loop with 
which Terre Haute was associat- 
ed between 1903 and 1917 fre- 
quently included Dayton, Wheel- 
ing, Grand Rapids, South Bend, 
Erie, Fort Wayne and Spring- 
field. Evansville was in the 
league with Terre Haute. 

The Three-] League was a 
Class B league throughout is 
existence (1901-56). Only the 
Piedmont League, Michigan- 
Ontario League, Virginia League 
and the Western International 
League shared that category in 
1922. 

There were as many as 40 
Class C and Class D leagues. 

The 1922 Three-I League 
included six Illinois teams - 
Bloomington, Danville, Decatur, 
Moline, Peoria and Rockford - 
and Evansville and Terre Haute 
from Indiana. 

Coleman, who confronted a 
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INOLUE uneca, DECUOU 3 is 
Southwestern North America, 
and Section 4 is Southeastern 
North America. Together, the 
four sections make up one 
very large and extremely 
informative map showing the 
locations of all the known 
tribes. 

This 726-page authoritative 
volume with its four maps is 
priced at $75 and can be 


“mud detours” east of Effingham 
en route to Terre Haute on April 
8, conducted the initial practice 
session at Athletic Park the fol- 
lowing morning. From the first 
day, the experienced field man- 
ager conducted “two-a-days” 

Outfielder Harry Latina of 
Waupon, Wis, a member of the 
1921 Terre Haute team who 
missed much of the season with 
a fractured ankle, seemed to be 
at full strength. And outfielder 
Guy “Sal” Dunning, perhaps the 
league's best hitter during 1921, 
finally agreed to a new contract. 
Dunning got married during the 
offseason and wanted a raise. 

The first intersquad game 
was on Saturday, April 15. And 
on Sunday, nearly 2,000 fans 
showed up to see the Coals bat- 
tle the Clinton Push semi-pro 
team. 

Charlie Root pitched three 
perfect innings and “Jumbo, 
Jim” Elliott allowed only one 
infield hit in three innings as 
the Coals beat Clinton, 11-4. 
Former major leaguer Carl 
Weilman, who was helping 
Coleman tutor pitchers, served 
as the sole umpire. 

Though Latina performed 
well in practice, he asked for his 
release on April 22. If he had a 
reason, it was not published. 

On Sunday, April 23, Indi- 
anapolis ABCs of the Negro 
League visited Terre Haute and 
blanked the Coals, 5-0, before 
3,099 paid spectators, Jumbo Jim 
Elliott allowed only one run in 
five innings but Charlie Root 
was hit hard, relinquishing four 
runs in the seventh. 

Catcher James Raleigh “Biz” 
Mackey, outfielders Christopher 
“Crush” Holloway, Namon Wash- 
ington and Oscar Charleston, 
shortstop Morton “Specs” Clark, 
third baseman Henry Blackman, 
first baseman Ben Taylor and 
pitchers James Jeffries, Henry 
Ross and Wayne Carr were 
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ibt tu utdi HUn you, Challis 
was a preacher in the 
Nazarene church and they also 
had a restaurant in Brazil, Clay 
County, Indiana. Two of their 
children were Opal and Ray- 
mond Brush. Contact Arlette 
Puryear, 6019 Creek Road, U 
Wildwood, GA 30757, e-mail 5 ($ 
apuryear2@msn.com. Check taa |= 
out my blog at apuryear- 
arlette.blogspot.com/. 
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superb for the ABCs, 

Now a member of the 
National Baseball Hall of Fame, 
Charleston was considered “the 
greatest colored ball player in 
the country” in 1922 pre-game 
publicity. 

Though the Coals got six hits, 
two each by Dunning and out- 
fielder Gordon Maguire, they 


.were unable to score. 


“The ABCs have a real ball 
club,” Coleman exclaimed. 

The exhibition game against 
Indianapolis ABCs was a good 
test. On opening day, May 2, the 
Coals hosted the Moline Plow- 
boys, 1921 champs. Terre Haute 
got off to a great start, defeating 
Moline in the opener, 9-3, 
behind the submarine slants of 
William “Bill” Tatum, who struck 
out nine. 

Third baseman Spud Camp- 
bell was effective, getting three 
hits for the winners, including a 
double and triple. Pitcher Tatum 
also had three hits. 

Terre Haute Mayor Ora Davis 
split the center of the plate with 
“the first pitch” before 
2,176 fans. Local vaudeville per- 
sonality Johnny “Fat” Perkins 
announced the batteries. 

Slim McDonald struck out 
eight and shut out the Plowboys 
in the second game, 2-0. Out- 
fielder Jim Riley supported him 
with three hits. 

Meanwhile, Iron Man Joe 
McGinnity, Danville’s playing 
manager, ouldueled southpaw 
Rube Marquard of Peoria, 5-3, in 
a “battle of immortals” in the 
season opener at Danville. 
Inducted into the Baseball Hall 
of Fame in 1971, Marquard won 
11 games for the Boston Braves 
later in 1922. McGinnity was 
enshrined at Cooperstown in 
1946. 

The final game of the series 
between Terre Haute and Moline 
was rained out. 

Continued next week. 
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Urew to ludiana. belweeh 1612 
anc-1840, they gradually dis- 
posed of most of their Indiana 
lands except for one tract. In 
exchange, the United States 
government gave them land in 
the northeastern corner of 
Oklahoma, then Indian Territo- 
` ry; By 1867, most of the tribe 


Lic Mida Had sceveldl subdivi- 
sions, or bands, including the 
Piankashaw, Wea, Atchatcha, 
Kangouen, Kilatika, Men- ' 
gakonkia and Pepicokia. The 
Piankashaw and Wea came to 
be recognized as separate 
tribes. 

Early Miami settlements in 


lage ntar Washington, avicss 
County; Papakeecha (named 
for its Chieh, at Indian village, 
Noble County; Piankashaw, a 
village of Piankashaws, on the 
Wabash and Vermilion rivers, 
in Vermilion County; Seek’s 
Village, near Columbia City on 
the Eel River, Whitley County; 


Sos ere a 
This information is from The 
Indian Tribes of North America, 
by John R. Swanton, which was 
reviewed last week. For more 
detailed information on the his- 
tory and population of the 
Miami and allied tribes, visit 
www.dickshovel.com/miahtml. 


A Championship Three-l League Season 83 Years Ago (Part I) 


ral 0 

Bolstered by excellent pitch- 
ing, Bob Coleman’s Terre Haute 
Coals won their first five games 
of the 1922 Three-I League sea- 
son. 

During an era when the ball 
was “dead” and pitchers were 
expected to last at least nine 
innings, playing manager Cole- 
man relied primarily on James 
T. ‘Jumbo Jim” Elliott, William 
C. “Bill Tatum, Larry “Slim” 
McDonald, foe R. “Lefty” Wilkus 
and Charlie Root. All five 
pitched for the Terre Haute 
Browns during the 1921 season. 

A native of Lancaster, Ky. 
Tatum compiled a+14-6 record 
for Terre Haute in 1921. Elliott, a 
brawny 6-foot-4, 240-pound - 
southpaw from St. Louis who 
became the winningest National 
League pitcher in 1931, was 
acquired from Rockford late in 


Now best remembered for 
being on the mound at Wrigley 
Field when Babe Ruth “called 
his shot” in the third game of 
the 1932 World Series, Root, had 
an 8-7 record with Terre Haute 
in 1921, He eventually won 201 
major league games. 

Though not as seasoned as 
the others, McDonald and 
Wilkus matured quickly. Slim 
was a righthander from St. 
Louis while Wilkus was a south- 
paw from Trent, Texas. 

Root struck out ten and 
allowed Bloomington only three 
hits in the Coals’ first loss of the 
season May 8 at Terre Haute'’s 
Athletic Park. Two errors by 
shortstop Nick Urban gave the 
Bloomers two unearned runs. 

Though pitching was prima- 
rily responsible for those early 
victories, the Coals also wielded 
big bats. None were more potent 
than those in the hands of two 
veterans from the 1921 team, 
catcher Coleman and first base- 
man James Norman “Jim” Riley. 

Coleman hit the Coals’ first 
home run of the season and 
Riley, a native of New 
Brunswick, hit the second, 
recording a triple and home run 


U 


in the same inning on May 13 
against Peoria. It was vaunted as 
a league record. He also hit a 
double in that game. 

In the middle of May Cole- 
man was hitting .435 and Riley 
324. Before being placed on the 
injured list for two weeks, third 
baseman Earl “Spud” Campbell, 
a former Franklin College star, 
was hitting .471. Second base- 
man Milt Hollocher was batting 

349 


As of May 
15, outfielder 
Harold Drew 
had a 342 bat- 
4 ting average 
while shortstop 
Urban and out- 
fielder Gordon 
Maguire hov- 
ered around 
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fielder, was hit- 
ting 500. Ironically, Guy Dun- 
ning, one of the league’s top hit- 
ters in 1921, was the Coals’ 
“weakest link” Dunning strug- 
gled with influenza during the 
early season but recovered and 
was hitting 300 by June 4. 

On May 23, Coleman released 
utility infielder Pete Fiebig and 
pitcher Robert “Lefty’ Edwards 
to comply with 14-man team 
roster limit. Extremely valuable 
while Campbell was recovering 


_from injuries, Fiebig quickly 


signed with the Danville Vets. 

Evansville passed the Coals 
for the league lead May 20 but 
Terre Haute responded. The two 
teams confronted each other in 
consecutive three-game series at 
the end of the month, the first in 
Evansville and the second in 
Terre Haute. 

On Decoration Day May 30 
before 4,200 fans at Athletic 
Park, Root won both ends of a 
double header, 3-0, and 5-4, and 
the Coals moved back into first 
place. Charlie’s “smokeball” 
totally baffled the Evas in the 
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first game for six innings. 

“It was as pretty a bit of slab- 
bing as has been seen at the 
local ball yard in many, many 
years,” Terre Haute Tribune 
sports editor Ralph White wrote. 
“Root’s control was faultless and 
his fast one had a real hop to it” 

McDonald relieved Root in the 
sixth inning of the second game 
after Charlie allowed five hits. 
Elliott was unavailable due to the 
death of an uncle in St. Louis. 

For the second straight day 
Riley hit a home run -- a rarity 
in those times — as the Coals 
swept the series on May 31. 
Meanwhile, Drew went on a 14- 
game hitting streak as Terre 
Haute embarked upon its June 
schedule with a three-game lead. 

On June 4, 51-year old Joe 
McGinnity, Danville’s playing 
manager who would be 
enshrined in the Hall of Fame at 
Cooperstown in 1946, pitched an 
inning in relief at Athletic Park, 
allowing one infield hit. Howev- 
er, the Coals won, 16-4, before 
3,238. Dunning and Drew each 
got five hits for the winners. 
One of Drew's was a home run. 

McGinnity started and 

itched six innings the next day 
t was drubbed for 14 hits as 
the Coals won, 14-5. Fiebig was 
Danville’s hitting star of the 
series. 

The Coals collected 137 hits 
while winning eight games of a 
9-game home stand that ended 

une 6. The opposition accumu- 
ted 80 hits. 

After Decoration Day, Evans- 
ville struggled to maintain pace 
in the pennant race but, when 
the Evas faltered, the Decatur 
Commodores picked up pursuit. 

On June 22, with Terre Haute 
holding a six-game lead, local 
fans established “The Coals’ Pen- 
nant Fund” with voluntary con- 
tributions which were to be dis- 
tributed to the players if the 
team won the 1922 Three-] 
League crown. 

There was one melancholy 
note. The Coals lost their popu- 
lar 14-year old midget mascot 


Joe Ryan to the St. Louis Browns 
of the American League in mid- 
June, thanks to Nick Altrock’s 
connections on his behalf. 

When Slim McDonald 
injured his pitching arm in late 
June, Lefty Edwards was signed 
to replace him. Edwards won a 
key game against Peoria June 26 
during a period when the Coals 
were faltering in their efforts to 
stay in the lead. 

As eight teams embarked on 
the last half of the 1922 Three-I 
League season in July, 11 Terre 
Haute players were hitting .290 
or better: Tatum, .426; Drew, 
400; Dunning, .346; Coleman, 
344; Campbell, 335; Urban, 
312; Hollocher, .301; Wilkus, 
.300; reserve catcher Jim Pierce, 
299; Elliott, .298; and Riley, .294. 

Elliott had compiled a 10-2 
pitching record while McDonald 
was 6-2, Tatum 8-4, Wilkus 6-3, 
Root 8-6 and Edwards 1-1. 

During the first week of July, 
the Coals struggled, losing five 
out of six games. Sports editor 
White blamed the collapse on 
players playing out of position 
after Campbell's shoulder injury. 
Herb Barkley, a semi-pro from 
Casey, Ill., was added to the ros- 
ter and responded with a timely 
double in Wilkus’ 7-0 shutout 
victory over Bloomington. 

People jammed into Athletic 
Park to see the Coals play a 
double header on July 9, arriv- 
ing at the field nearly four hours 
before game time to get a seat. 
The grandstand was small, 
requiring many to stand or sit in 
seats in foul territory. Root 
pitched a one-hitter against the 
Bloomers in the second game. 

“We need a new stadium, 
powers that be,” sports editor 
White urged. 

Terre Haute Mayor Ora Davis 
was instrumental in plans to 
erect a new 16,000-seat baseball 
stadium at the former site of 
Terre Haute’s famous “:Four Cor- 
nered Track” 

But it would not be ready 
until the 1925 baseball season. 

Continued next week ... 
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originated on the east coast 
(Delaware River) and later 
moved westward into Ohio. In 
1770, they obtained permission 
from the Miami and 
Piankashaw to move into the 
area between the Ohio and 
White Rivers in Indiana. They 


ile Huyuuis anu Seuecd 
tribes, originally from the New 
York area, were responsible for 
driving out the early native 
residents of Indiana, but they 
had few, if any, settlements in 
Indjana themselves. 

The Kickapoo tribe lived 
primarily in Wisconsin and on 


ure, occupied lands i Michi- 
gan, but extended their settle- 
ments into northern Indiana in 
the 1700s until they gave up 
their lands to the United States 
in the 1800s. 

They were of the Algonquin 
linguistic group. 

The Shawnee, although pri- 
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Lhe Wyandot tribe ol Wis- 
consin and Ohio ceded their 
Indiana lands to the whites in 
1795. Their tribal name means 
“dwellers on a peninsula” They 
were of the Iroquoian linguistic 
group. They were also called 
Hurons, meaning “rough,” by 
the French. 


A Championship Three-I Le8SutSeG8ou'85* years ago (Part IV) 


Charlie Root hurled a master- 


ful one-hitter to salvage the sec- 
ond game of the July 9 double- 
header against Bloomington, Ill. 
at Terre Haute's Athletic Park. 

Even the Bloomers’ one hit 
was questionable. Terre Haute 
Tribune sports editor Ralph 
White thought that Terre Haute 
Coals’ Guy “Sal” Dunning made 
a shoestring catch in right field. 
Umpire Becker ruled that it hit 
the ground first. 

Guy Morrison, who spent the 
1927 and 1928 seasons pitching 
for the Boston Braves of the 
National League, won the final 
game of the series for the 
Bloomers on July 10, 3-2. As a 
result, the Coals went on a short 
road trip with a precarious 142 
game lead over Decatur, the 
Three- League leader. 

Terre Haute responded to the 
pressure, sweeping a double- 
header at Danville on July 12. 
The next day, however, the Vets 
retaliated, winning both ends of 
another double bill. 

Danville then won the rub- 
ber game of the series, 3-2, on 
July 14 despite a pinch-hit home 
run by Bill Tatum in the top of 
ihe ninth that sent the Coals up, 
2-1. The Coals lost the first 
game of a three-game home 
stand against Evansville on July 
15, 5-2, squandering another 2-1 
lead in the ninth. The teams 
split a Sunday doubleheader the 
following day before 3,077 fans. 
Root lost the first game, 2-0, but 
Tatum’s submarine slants mysti- 
fied the Evas in the nightcap. 

Evansville won the final 
game of the series, 9-5, and 
Terre Haute (45-31) embarked 
on a trip to Decatur (46-32), 
holding the league lead by a 
mere .02. Rejoining the Coals 
upon recovering from an injury, 
third baseman Earl “Spud” 
Campbell got three hits. 

Campbell’s return led to the 
release of utility infielders Herb 
Barkley and Elmer Duggan. 
Pitcher e Wilkus was sent to 
Mitchell of the South Dakota 


League, eventually to be 
replaced by J. Walter Miller, and 
Larry “Slim” McDonald went 
home to rest a sore arm, 

Terre Haute manager Bob 
Coleman started Cy “Lefty” 
Williams, acquired from Min- 
neapolis of the American Associ- 
ation, in the 
opening game 
of the crucial 
series at Staley 
Field in 
Decatur. Yet 
the Com- 
modores won, 
| 3-2, behind the 


“doctored” 
slants of Ad 
HISTORICAL Holtzhausen, 
who knocke 
PERSPECTIVE in the winning 
run with a 
TemA triple in the 


eighth inning. 

For the first 
time since May 29, the Coals 
were not in first place. Despite a 
strong start by Jim Elliott and 
Dunning’s home run, Decatur 
won the second game, too, 7-2. 

Clearly in a slump having 
won only six of its last 23 
games, Terre Haute needed a 
shakeup. The Fan's Association 
and the baseball club’s top brass 
~ Jack Cleary and Ross Harriott 
~ were ready to deliver, particu- 
larly after Commies won the 
third game, 9-7, on July 20. 

The Coals salvaged the last 
game at Decatur, 9-3, to stay 
within two games of the lead. 
Tatum was the winning pitcher 
while Milt “Skip” Hollocher and 
Jim Riley clubbed homers. 

The Coals acquired outfielder 
Jim Shollenberger from Moline 
by outright purchase in time for 
him to participate in a series 
with Danville at home, begin- 
ning July 22. Reserve catcher 
Jim Pierce's hit in the tenth 
inning gave Terre Haute and 
pitcher Cy Williams a 4-3 victory 
in the first game. 

Shollenberger's first hit in a 
Coals uniform initiated a six-run 
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second inning as Terre Haute 
took the next game, 9-2. Elliott 
struck out eight and got three 
hits, including a triple. The Coals 
also won the third game, 8-7, in 
11 innings, with Hollocher 
knocking in the winning run. 
Lefty Miller did not survive a 
four-run second inning in his 
first start. 

Tatum and Miller combined 
to limit the Vets to two hits as 
the Coals swept the series to 
move back into first place by 
02. Terre Haute native Dick 
Jackson was one of three 
Danville pitchers who tried to 
halt the Coals’ 19-hit barrage. 

Gordon Maguire, Terre 
Haute’s reliable outfielder, was 
sent to Rockford soon after 
Sholleberger arrived..The Coals 
also signed Gordon Miller, a 
pitcher from Linton, and 
released Robert “Lefty” Edwards 
for the second time . 

When the Coals arrived in 
Moline July 27, neither catcher 
Pierce nor pitcher Williams were 
with the team. Expendable after 
the procurement of catcher-out- 
fielder Shollenberger, Pierce was 
sent to Minneapolis, owner 
of his contract, for reassignment. 
Williams was dismissed for 
boarding the train in Peoria “all 
muled up” 

Root was in good form in the 
opener against the 1921 Three-I 
League champs, throwing a one- 
hitter and hitting a home run. 
Coleman and Dunning also hit 
round trippers as the Coals won, 
10-0. Pitcher Matt Zeiser was 
acquired from Moline and 
allowed his old teammates six 
hits in a 10-4 victory in the sec- 
ond game. 

Terre Haute entered August 
with a road trip to Rockford 
while holding a two-game lead 
over Decatur. Gordon Miller was 
the losing pitcher in his first 
start, 6-5, giving up nine hits in 
just five innings. Ex-Coals out- 
fielder Maguire got two hits for 
the Rox. 

The Coals manufactured 16 


Iga? 


hits in the next game but Elliott 
was the loser, 10-9, in another 
nailbiter. Zeiser won his second 
start Aug. 2 against Rockford, 3- 
1, as the Coals won both games 
of a two-game series to main- 
tain a one-game lead over 
Decatur. That lead was erased 
the next day when Peoria right- 
fielder Platte hit a home run in 
the bottom of the ninth to give 
the Tractors a 6-5 victory. The 
Coals won by the same score in 
the second game. Tatum won his 
14th game of the season. 

Elliott was ejected Aug. 5 in 
Peoria for “jostling” an umpire 
during Terre Haute’s 4-3 loss in 
11 innings. Newspaper accounts 
asserted that Jumbo Jim pushed 
umpire Christian in the seventh 
inning after being called out at 
first base. Meanwhile, Terre 
Haute dropped into second place 
by two games. 

At Bloomington, Ill, on Sun- 
day, Aug. 6, Guy Morrison of the 
Bloomers was the winning 
nitcher, 6-5, while Zeiser suffered 
his first mound defeat in a Terre 
Haute uniform. The Coals 
rocked Bloomington for 21 hits 
the next day in a 12-8 triumph. 
Shollenberger, Hollocher and 
Harold Drew each had four hits 
and Lefty Miller notched his first 
win, 

Tatum pitched and hit a 
home run in a 7-6 victory in the 
series finale. But the Coals were 
still 142 games behind Decatur. 

Peoria beat Decatur, 7-6, on 
Aug. 9, a pivotal day of the sea- 
son. The Coals delivered 23 hits 
that day in the series opener at 
home against Moline, winning 
21-1. Eight of the nine Terre 
Haute players got two hits; Jim 
Riley got five. 

When they swept the double 
header against the Plowboys on 
Aug. 10, 15-5 and 2-1, the Coals 
took over sole possession of first 
place again with a month 
remaining in the entertaining 
1922 Three-I League season. 

Concluded next week 
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A Championship Three-| League Season: 


’ After the Terre Haute og 
swept a doubleheader from the 
Moline Plowboys at Athletic 
Park on Aug. 10, Terre Haute 
Tribune sports editor Ralph 
White was optimistic. 

“Yes, that’s the flapping of the 
1922 Three-] League pennant 
you can hear in the distance,” 
White wrote the following day. 

White's optimism was fur- 
ther fueled when Walter “Lefty” 
Miller allowed the Plowboys 
only five hits in the final game 
of a four-game series and Sub- 
marine Bill Tatum shut out 
Rockford, 7-0, the next day. The 
Coals Pennant Fund was resur- 
rected. 

Terre Haute's existing roster 
was hitting .327, and four play- 
ers - Bill Tatum, Hal Drew, 
Guy “Sal” Dunning and Jim 
“Dutch” Shollenberger - were 
rene .350 or better. 

ew days later a Tribune 
headline read: “What Kind of 
Flag Pole Shall We Order?” 

White’s exuberance was a 
bit premature. Though the 
Coals continued their winning 
ways early in August, the last 
few weeks were filled with 
land mines. 

Terre Haute manager Bob 
Coleman‘apparently sensed the 
danger, adding several new 
players to the roster, including 
righthanded pitchers Bernard 


$=- Henderson, who was with the 
«¢ Cleveland Indians in 1921; 
w= Clarence Tiner; and Cornelius 
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Henderson and Tiner, both 


7 & Texans, spent the early 1922 


© season in the Texas-Oklahoma 
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League. Brady, from Covington, 
Ky., pitched in the American 
Association in 1921 and in the 
Western League during 1922. 

Terre Haute's top brass - 
John Cleary and Ross Harriott 
- also acquired infielder Jim 
Brannigan from Moline and 
engineered a scheduling coup 
by convincing Moline and 
Rockford to transfer their Sep- 
tember home games against 
the Coals to Terre Haute. 
Money talked. 

Rockford shattered the 


Coals’ six-game winning streak, 


5-2, on Aug. 13, during Tiner’s 
first start, but Charlie Root sal- 
vaged the second game in 10 


innings, 3-2. 


Hitting rather than pitching 
or fielding instigated a sweep 
past Bloomington during a 
three-game home stand. The 
Coals won, 10-3, 14-5 and 5-2. 
“King” Brady nailed his first 
victory for Terre Haute in the 
second game though his team- 
mates made six errors. 

The Coals were impressive 
in early 
August, but 
the Decatur 
Commodores 
still were only 
three games 
out on Aug. 
17. So, when 
Tatum lost in 
the rain to 
Peoria, 6-4, 
Terre Haute 
fans had rea- 
son for con- 
cern, J.D. “Jay” 
Swigart, who 

egan the 
1922 season with Terre Haute, 
was the Tractors’ winning 
pitcher. 

If Decatur had not also fal- 
tered, concern might have 
become anxiety when Peoria 
swept a doubleheader at Athlet- 
ic Park two days later, 7-6 and 
7-3. Root and Jumbo Jim Elliott 
suffered the losses. 

The large crowd and sports 
editor White blamed umpires 
Becker and Freshwater for the 
first loss. Freshwater’s “bad 
call” in the seventh inning 
(White: “It wasn’t even close!”) 
cost the Coals at least one 
run. Becker refused to overrule 
his partner, though he had a 
better view. 

The umpires were assaulted 
between games and Becker lost 
two teeth in the melee. Fresh- 
water refused to work the sec- 
ond game, leaving the premis- 
es. Apparently no charges were 
filed. Coals’ first baseman Jim 
Ryan was injured during the 
second game. 

A band and no fewer than 
500 fans motored to Danville 
on Sunday, Aug. 20, to see the 
Coals edge the Vets, 8-4. Matt 
Zeiser was the winning pitcher 
with Root relieving. 

Danville won the next day, 
however, 4-1, with Elmer Dug- 
gan, the Coals’ 1921 first base- 
man, replacing Riley. Then, 
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Dunning - who led the league 
in at-bats, hits, doubles and 
outfielder’s assists - knocked in 
the winning run as the Coals 
edged the Vets 6-5 in the open- 
er of a twin bill. Former 

Coals’ infielder Pete Fiebig was 
the star for Danville. 

Decatur won two of three 
crucial games with the Coals at 
home, splitting a double bill 
the first day and winning the 
rubber game, 7-5. The two wins 
moved the Commies within 1 
1/2 games of the lead. Poor 
fielding and erratic baserun- 


ning were blamed. Spud Camp- - 


bell hit a triple in the fourth 
inning but fell victim to the 
hidden ball trick. 

Anticipating record crowds 
for the season-ending home 
stands, Coals management 
erected an additional 800-seat 
grandstand along the left field 
foul line. 

The Coals split a double 
header with Decatur on Aug. 
26. Elliott pitched a two-hitter 
in the first game, winning 2-1, 
and allowed only five hits in 
six innings of the second game 
but lost, 3-0. Duggan was 3-for- 
3 in the first game. 

. The Coals also lost the next 
game to the Commies, 2-1, a 
tense 10-inning pitcher duel 
between Root and Decatur ace 
John Kotzelnick. With the victo- 
ry, the Commodores were only 
one-half game out of first place 
as the teams faced each other 
Aug. 28 in the final game of 
the season's final series involv- 
ing the two top teams. 

Drew's double off the center 
field wall in the bottom of the 
11th sealed a 5-4 triumph for 
the Coals in front of “an 
immense crowd” at Athletic 
Park. 

Zeiser beat Danville in the 
first game of their series, 8-4, 
supported by Campbell's home 
run, while Decatur lost to 
Evansville. When Terre Haute 
beat the Vets, 5-4, the next day, 
contributions to the Coals Pen- 
nant Fund soared. _ 

Behind Elliott, the Coals 
walloped the Vets in the final 
game of the series, 9-3, while 
Danville first baseman Otto 
Pahlman ran his hitting streak 
to 41 games. 

Duggan went 4-for-4 and 


Final innings 


Brady pitched a shutout for 
seven innings as Terre Haute 
beat Evansville, 12-1, in the 
Coals’ final road trip. Dunning 
and Brady each got three hits 
for the winners. Root and 
Elliott combined for a 2-1 victo- 
ry the next day. 

A triple play - Dunning to 
Tatum to shortstop Karl “Nick” 
Urban to catcher Coleman - 
was featured in Terre Haute 6-2 
victory over the Evas in the 
team’s final road game. 

As the Pennant Fund 
approached $2,000, Irvin S. 
Spritz and J. Budford Green- 
field of Spritz Jewelers placed a 
20-inch-high silver loving cup 
in its storefront window at 618 
Wabash Ave. on Sept. 5 to be 
presented to the team if it won 
the Three-! League crown. 

Evansville made the 130- 
mile trip to Athletic Park for 
the last time in 1922. The Evas 
faired no better than it did at 
home, losing a Labor Day dou- 
ble bill, 3-2 and 7-2. 

Elliott hit a home run and 
won his 19th game of the year 
in the opener. He ended the sea- 
son leading the league in strike- 
outs (214), walks (123) and win- 
ning percentage (714). The 
rights to Elliott, Root and Tatum 
were acquired by the St. Louis 
Browns of the American League 
for the rest of the season. 

Harry Cliff collected $188.65 
in loose change for the Pennant 
Fund from spectators. Root’s 9- 
1 victory on Sept. 5 clinched 
the pennant for the Coals but 
Terre Haute did not let up, 
beating Rockford twice to 
extend ils winning streak to 11 
games. 

The Elks’ team banquet on 
Sept. 7 featured vaudeville acts 
that were current fare at The 
Hippodrome. John S. Cox was 
toastmaster; Mayor Ora Davis 
gave a report on proposed 
Memorial Stadium. The hosts 
staged a mock gunfight. The 
waiters were the victims, their 
white coats drenched in red 
ketchup. 

Splitting a twin bill with 
Moline Sept. 10, Terre Haute 
ended the season with an 85-51 
record. Its .307 team batting 
average was never bettered in 
the Three-I League's long histo- 
ry, which ended in 1961. 
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WABASH @ VALLE 


A series of tributes to hometown heroes who have made a difference. 


Bert Shepard BiG 


he only person ever to play major league baseball with 

an artificial limb, Dana native Robert Earl “Bert” 
Shepard has led a dramatic life, chronicled in 1998 by a 
Nineteenth Star Productions documentary film. 


An all-around athlete at Clinton High School, Shepard 
played in the Midwest Semi-pro League before signing a 
contract with Jeanerette of the Evangeline League in 1939. 
After three years in the minors, he enlisted in the Army Air 
/ Corps on May 2, 1942, and was assigned to fly P-38 fight- 
ers for the 8th Air Force in England. He didn’t give up the 
sport, however, and served as the 55th Fighter Group base- 
ball team’s playing manager. 
Before May 21, 1944, Lt. Shepard had piloted 33 missions, 
including the first daylight raid on Berlin. On that day, he 
volunteered for a morning sortie so he could attend practice 
later. During his return, a shell pierced the cockpit, virtually 
severing his right leg. Another round caught his chin as the 
P-38 crashed near Ludwigslust, 70 miles southwest of 
d Berlin. Bert’s skull was crushed upon impact with the gun- 
į sight. Angry residents tried to finish off the unconscious 
p oy |: | 4 pilot, but an unidentified German physician intervened just 
iu betas in time. 


After eight months in hospitals and prisoner of war camps, Shepard returned to the 
U.S. with a metal plate in his head and a crude prosthesis fashioned by another P.O.W. 
Retaining a dream to play major league baseball, he sought a tryout; the Washington 
Senators signed him. In his debut, the one-legged Hoosier hurled a 4-3 victory against 
the Brooklyn Dodgers on July 5, 1945, during an exhibition game. On Aug. 4 during 
the only regular season game he was put in, he mowed down the Boston Red Sox in a 
five-inning relief stint, allowing just one run on three hits while fanning three. The 
success prompted The Sporting News to assert: “It is doubtful if any athlete in sports 
history has become so famous in such a short time as Lt. Shepard.” 


Between games in a New York-Washington doubleheader on Aug. 31, 1945, Shepard 
was presented the Distinguished Flying Cross and Air Medal by Gen. Omar Bradley 
and Secretary of War Robert Patterson. After four more years in the minor leagues, he 
became a safety engineer in California. Meanwhile, he made motivational films for the 


Army, became an outstanding speaker and won the 1968 and 1971 National Amputees 
Golf titles. 


On Christmas Eve 1992, Shepard received a call from Dr. Ladislaus Loidl, the man who 
rescued him from certain death 49 years earlier. Along with sportscaster Mel Allen anda 
television crew, Shepard flew to Austria in May 1993 for a tearful reunion with the com- 
passionate German doctor. 


Residing in Hesperia, Calif., the 80-year-old Shepard returns to the area on occasion 
for speeches and to visit brother John in Clinton. His nephew Ron serves as mayor 
of Clinton. 
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